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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 180 represent- 
ative personnel and industrial relations ti te b members of 
the 1952 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members 
are top personnel officials in all types of companies, large and small, in 
ati branches of industry and all sections of the country. 


prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from 
these top-ranking executives. 





In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and di i are duced 


Pr < 


in the words of the Panel members themselves. in effect, survey users are 








of the Panel to outline their policies and p 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors osk the members 


sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


a 











ALABAMA—R. K. Argo, ALABAMA MILLS, INC.; 
W. C. Estes, OPP COTTON MILLS, INC. 


ARKANSAS—R. P. Meredith, CROSSETT LUMBER 
co. 


CALIFORNIA—K. K. Allen, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA EDISON CO.; Robert H. Biron, CONSOLI- 
DATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP.; Frederick T. 
Burrill, OWL DRUG CO.; Lewis L. Bush, AMERI- 
CAN TRUST CO.; L. S. Cathcart, PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA; John K. 
Collins, BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE, INC.; 
Jack V. Evans, LANGENDORF UNITED BAK- 
ERIES, INC.; E. N. Fagg, UNION OIL COM. 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA; J. F. Holland, FARM- 
ERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES; C. H. Knight, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC.; R. W. Lewis, HILLER HELI- 
COPTERS; F. J. Neary, DON BAXTER, INC.; 
John V. O'Brien, POULTRY PRODUCERS OF 
CENTRAL CALIF.; D. G. Phillips, LONGVIEW 
FIBRE CO.; W. V. Phillips, HOFFMAN RADIO 
CORPORATION; ‘W. C. Stevenson, UNION OIL 
CO.; Harold lL. Walker, OHIO OIL CO.; Har- 
old Ware, LOS ANGELES STEEL CASTING CO.; 
D. M. Wilder, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


CONNECTICUT—M. F. Rees, REMINGTON ARMS 


aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. From 
these replies, the editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing 


Labor Policy and Practice 


on some important 





Labor Relations Reporter 


KANSAS—W. E. Blozier, BEECH AIRCRAFT CORP.; 
Charles F. McCoy, SINCLAIR PIPE LINE CO.; 
KENTUCKY—R. «C. Almgren, INT. HARVESTER 
CO.; McKinley Ralson, F. H. McGRAW & CO. 


LOUISIANA—M. V. Cousins, UNITED GAS COR. 
PORATION; Jay Alan Reid, SOUTHWESTERN 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO.; J. M. Rudd, D. H. 
HOLMES CO., LTD.; Clem White, COLUMBIA- 
SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


MARYLAND—Frederick J. Beil, McCORMICK & 
CO., INC.; Wm. Barnes O'Connor, GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS—H. Clifford Bean, WILLIAM 
FILENE’S SONS CO.; A. P. Beveridge, THE 
FOXBORO CO.; A. £. Hueboch, RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS; Allan C. Johnson, EASTERN GAS 
& FUEL ASSOCIATES; G. E. Keegan, PACK- 
AGE MACHINERY CO.; Emory C. Mower, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON; 


MICHIGAN—H. W. Anderson, GENERAL MO- 
TORS CORP.; J. E. Bloomstrom, DETROIT STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO.; W. C. Collins, HOWELL ELEC- 
TRIC MOTORS CO.; W. W. Dowling, V-M CORP.; 
C. G. Eschenbach, CHRYSLER CORP.; Cari E. 
Schneider, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1952 are 
printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 
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INC.; B. G. Gentry, GLEN RAVEN KNITTING 
MILLS, INC.; Robert K. Morgan, MORGAN 
MFG. CO. INC. 


OHIO—A. S. Anderson, THE CHAMPION PAPER 
& FIBRE CO.; F. A. Berkey, MANSFIELD TIRE 
& RUBBER CO; R. Randolph Berry, TOLEDO 
SCALE CO.; Charles H. Bosken, SCHENLEY DIS. 
TILLERS, INC.; Jomes L. Centner, HESS & EISEN. 
HARDT CO.; T. H. Conry, MURRAY-OHIO MFG. 
CO.; Herbert E. Evans, FARM BUREAU INSUR. 
ANCE COS.; Earl E. Koehn, CARTHAGE MILLS, 
INC.; H. L. Lodish, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP, 
John L. Mead, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
Poul E. Minsel, EATON MFG. CO.; Dale 8. 
Mulvany, HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORP, 
A. Patrick Nagel, WILLYS OVERLAND MOTORS, 
INC.; Justin A. Pauly, THE MOSIAC TILE CO; 
James R. Riley, SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, 
INC.; Wade 8B. Shurtleff, STANDARD PROD. 
UCTS CO.; F. R. Smith, SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP.; John H. Weeks, THE GLIDDEN CO. 

OKLAHOMA—Robert S$. Newhouse, STANOLIND 
Oll & GAS CO. 

OREGON—H. T. White, CENTENNIAL FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 


! PENNSYLVANIA—J. W. Bailey, EDWIN L. WEl- very 
CO.; Sterling T. Tooker, THE TRAVELERS INSUR- CO., M. J. Tieszen, GENERAL TELEPHONE CO. GAND CO.; H. R. Cramer, THE W. L. MAXON bene 
ANCE CO.; John C. Ward, THE BRIDGEPORT OF MICH.; R. M. Tree, MUELLER BRASS CO. CORP.; D. A. Easton, YORK-HOOVER CORP.; 

BRASS CO.; Herbert E. Welch, HARTFORD NA- P. J. Farran, PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC CO; sling 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. CNESOTA—Fronk J. ane dr ee” pes E. J. Hammer, STACKPOLE CARBON CO; 
FLORIDA—J. S. Gracy, FLORIDA POWER CORP. CO LA. tober, MINNESOTA MINING. & ee eee ee See 
GEORGIA—J. C. Yow, PLANTATION PIPE LINE MFG. CO.; Edward J. Hickey, SUPERIOR PLAT- DRY; C. D. Moore, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ness 
Le eORNS CO. 6 A CORP.; W. H. Mullett, DRESSER INDUSTRIES; 
.; George Prouty, t othe 
R. L. Ostrander, AL'EGHENY LUDLUM STEEL 
IDAHO—Wolter P. Scott, BUNKER HILL & SUL- MUNSINGWEAR, INC. CORP.; R. A. Preston, HAMILTON WATCH CO,; 
LUVAN MINING & CONCENTRATING CO. MISSISSIPPI—E. F. LoBerge, MASONITE CORP. J. Alfred Rigby, Jr., HUNTER MFG. CO. 

WLINOIS—Gerritt M. Bates, CHEFFORD MASTER J. Ward Ryan, AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
SIONS "COMneNt, “Git, 5 A | CRONE fond C “One, RANENS CY SERVICE CO. INC; D. J. Sherbondy, PITTS aged 
Brandt, PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE .CO.; BARRY. WEHMILLER MACHINERY F cO.; R w. BURGH PLATE GLASS CO.; Howard A. Stewart, at le 
Graydon A. Brown, THE RICHARDSON CO.; ‘ WEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO: A I READ STANDARD CORP.; James K. Sullivan, supe 
William Cousland, STEPHENS-ADAMSON MAN. Moore, DE Cee STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. ie 
UFACTURING CO; R. H. Debenham, APPLETON O'Brien, RALSTON PURINA CO. RHODE ISLAND—Corl E. Gi his | 

‘arl E. Gill, WANSKUCK CO,; 
ELECTRIC CO.; Lb. C. Englebaugh, NATIONAL NEW JERSEY—J. G. Bryon, CURTISS-WRIGHT J. J. Hall, BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. Wag 
MALLEABLE & STEEL CASTINGS co.; WwW. H. CORP.; James Gallagher, BLOCK DRUG co.; SOUTH CAROLINA—L. F. Thompson WEST VIR tion: 
Gostlin, THE BUDA CO.; W. A. Gromley, ALL- Eugene J. Lyons, MERCK & CO., INC.; W. S. GINIA PULP & PAPER CO. “aa '. Willi 2 
STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC.; bee Henson, KROEH- McCord, PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP.; David mpg A at P. 
LER MFG. CO.; B. W. Hill, KRAFT FOODS CO.; T. Roadley, LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP.; ves ; 
L. B. Hunter, INLAND STEEL CO.; Thomas E. A. C. Wiegand, RESEARCH CORP. TENNESSEE—J. S. Metcalfe, AVCO MANUFAC: 
Kiddoo, UARCO, INC; Williom A. Kissock, , TURING CORP.; H. Clay Oliver, PATENT BUT- 
HOTPOINT, INC.; W. Konsock, THE VISKING NEW YORK—E. M. Cushing, UNITED STATES TON COMPANY OF TENNESSEE, INC. fore 
CORP.; Clarence Mark Jr., CLAYTON MARK & RUBBER CO.; £. J. Dinkel, MACK TRUCKS, TEXAS—John 1. Cloud, HOUSTON OIL COM. ber: 
CO.; Chester T. O'Connell, KLEINSCHMIDT INC.; Afton S. Dodge, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT PANY OF TEXAS; L. D. Collins, CENTRAL cert 
LABORATORIES, INC.; Ear! N. Pierce, CASPERS COS.; C. H. Dwyer, NATIONAL GYPSUM CO.; POWER & LIGHT CO.; L. J. Dewald, FOLEY’S; 
TIN PLATE CO; Kenneth M. Piper, MOTOROLA, Norman Golfarb, J. N. ADAM & CO.; Matthew Claiborne Johnson, FLEMING & SONS, INC, 
INC.; Thomes V. Powell, CHICAGO BAKERY M. Gouger, GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP.; H. R. Pearson, DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO.; 
EMPLOYERS LAB. COUNCIL; R. C. Smith, PULL- R. L. Greenman, GENERAL CABLE CORP.; W. C. A. Vennemo, SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEY: ploy 
MAN-STANDARD CAR MFG. CO.; Jack C. Harding, P. LORILLARD CO. INC.; Frederick A. ING CORP. 


Staehle, ALDENS, INC.; H. R. Templeton, CEN- 
TRAL COMMERCIAL CO.; J. C. Wittner, THE 
OLIVER CORP. 


INDIANA—J. P. Brodford, PENN CONTROLS, 
INC.; Gus L. Gineris, MID-STATES STEEL & 
WIRE CO.; Williem J. Hebord, CONTINENTAL 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.; F. W. Ortmon, 
Jr., SERVEL, INC.; Paul G. Pitz, AMERICAN 
STATES INSURANCE CO.; Norman H. Rasch, 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 

tOWA—1. Earl Smith, |\OWA-ILLINOIS GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


Hemmings, LIBERTY PRODUCTS CORP.; C. W. 
Hite, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.: F. Paul Houck, 
HYDROCARBON RESEARCH, INC.; Edna T. 
Kerr, AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP.; 
P. S. Klick, Jr., FOSTER WHEELER CORP.; W. A. 
locke, CONTINENTAL CAN CO.; W. N. Lewis, 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC.; John W. Mather, 
LONE STAR CEMENT CORP.; Harold W. Oliver, 
Jr., MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE; 
Oscar W. Ross, CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA. 
NORTH CAROLINA—E. H. Clork, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS; Frank A. Cook, J. P. STEVENS & CO., 


VIRGINIA—Samvel Y. Austin, Jr., CROMPTON. 
SHENANDOAH CO.; R. E. Bentley, SOUTHERN 
STATES COOPERATIVE, INC.; William A. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP.; C. W. 
McLennan, LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY CO. 


WASHINGTON—H. W. Hiley, RAYONIER, INC,; 
L. E. Karrer, PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 
CO.; A. F. Logan, BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 

WISCONSIN—R. Goanzer, MARATHON CORP.; 
Clair O. Helmer, NESCO, INC.; R. O. Tiensvold, 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS FOR SUPERVISORS 
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INTRODUCTION 


Whatever advantages in fringe benefits foremen may have formerly enjoyed, there is now 
very little difference between supervisors and rank-and-file employees in the matter of 
benefits. About the most that can be said for supervisors on the average is that they enjoy 
a certain flexibility in hours that rank-and-file employees don’t have. 


This means that a supervisor may have more sick leave, more leave for personal busi- 
ness, and freedom from punching the time clock. In return, he often must be ‘‘flexible’’ the 
other way, and do a little extra work when the occasion demands without extra pay. 


To some extent, this flexibility is due to requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Foremen and supervisors are exempt from the overtime provisions of that law if they earn 
at least $55 a week on a salary basis and spend no more than 20 percent of their time in non- 
supervisory duties. To maintain this exemption, however, a company must pay a foreman 
his full salary for any week in which he performs any work. As the law is interpreted by the 
Wage-Hour Division, a foreman is not paid ‘‘on a sales basis’’ if his pay is subject to deduc- 
tions for a few hours off, tardiness, illness, etc. (See BNA’s LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER, 
p. 20: 262) 


But aside from the legal requirements, is there any advantage to a company in keeping 
foremen a little bit ‘‘ahead of the parade’’ on fringes? Nearly two-thirds of the Panel mem- 
bers think there is an advantage. And they believe that rank-and-file employees accept a 
certain differential for foremen as fair and equitable under the circumstances. 


In this survey, the term ‘‘larger companies’’ refers to those with more than 1,000 em- 
ployees; the term ‘‘smaller companies’’ refers to those with less than 1,000 employees. 
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WHERE FOREMEN STAND ON FRINGES 


Among companies represented on the Forum panel, first-line supervisors have an ad- 
vantage over rank-and-file employees only in a certain few fringe benefits: paid sick leave, 
time off for personal reasons; and emergency leave. In the other benefits such as insurance, 
hospitalization, etc the foremen stand on an almost equal footing with non-supervisors-- 
although in some cases the actual amount of the benefit may be slightly higher. Following is 
a round-up of various foremen’s benefits compared with those of the rank-and-file. 


Paid Vacations 





All of the companies represented on the Panel have vacations-with-pay for first-line 
supervisors. After five years’ service the overwhelming majority of supervisors are entitled 
to two weeks’ vacation. In all except 10 percent of both the larger and smaller companies 
foremen receive the same vacation benefits as non-supervisors. In the larger companies, 
this 10 percent is made up of companies which give foremen a three-week vacation after five 
years’ service while non-supervisors get two weeks. In the smaller companies, the 10 per- 
cent represents companies which have no vacations for non-supervisors, while foremen get 
two to three weeks. 


Paid Sick Leave 





Panel members from 96 percent of larger companies and 87 percent of smaller com- 
panies report that their companies provide paid sick leave for foremen. In contrast, only 
56 percent of the larger companies and 32 percent of the smaller companies give paid sick 
leave to non-supervisors. 


Time Off for Personal Reasons 





Ninety-six percent of panel members from larger companies and 90 percent from 
smaller companies say their companies allow foremen time off for personal reasons. Only 
42 percent of larger companies and 23 percent of smaller companies extend non-supervisors 
this privilege. 


Emergency Leave 





Leave because of death or illness in the family is a privilege granted foremen in almost 
every company. In contrast, the privilege is extended to non-supervisors in 61 percent of 
larger companies and 52 percent of smaller companies, according to their representatives 
on the Panel. However, several companies noted that the leave for non-supervisors was 
‘twithout pay’’ while leave for supervisors was ‘‘with pay.’’ 


Life Insurance 





Life insurance is provided in 97 percent of the larger companies for both first-line 
supervisors and non-supervisory employees, and in every company where one group has 
insurance, so does the other. However, in 41 percent of these companies, first-line super- 
visors receive greater amounts of insurance than do non-supervisory employees. 


In the smaller companies, 90 percent provide insurance for first-line supervisors while 
84 percent have insurance for non-supervisory employees. First-line supervisors receive 
larger benefits in 46 percent of these companies. 


The variance between amounts for first-line supervisors and for non-supervisors runs 
from $1000 in some cases to two and three times more for supervisors to as high as $11,500 
in one instance. The following table illustrates the range of amounts paid and reflects the 
superiority of benefits of first-line supervisors in the percentages of companies providing 
the higher amounts. 
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RANGE OF LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS PROVIDED 


Larger Companies 





Amount of Life Insurance 





First-Line 
Supervisors 





Non-Supervisory 


Employees 





$ eo 6a ack Behe a 16 percent 38 percent 
OS, Cy frre Tes Te Lee ss 21 percent 16 percent 
Pee VO ie sia as Sie re 25 percent 16 percent 
ee ee oe 13 percent 8 percent 
Gee” SO Geese ee. EI 3 percent 3 percent 
Se Gi ORD og. 6 6 5 ere _22 percent _19 percent 


100 percent 


Smaller Companies 








First-Line 





100 percent 


Non-Supervisory 





Amount of Life Insurance Supervisors Employees 
$ S Mi Be ees oe ais MOG GA 41 percent 70 percent 
Sen oS) + Pee Bh od ee a 22 percent 7 percent 
a er ree 15 percent 4 percent 
ern ee is td AMI ier 18 percent 15 percent 
Te SPR cid Caree oh Fide 0 percent 0 percent 
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100 percent 


100 percent 





Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance 





First-line supervisors are covered by accidental death and dismemberment benefits in 
65 percent of larger companies and 61 percent of smaller companies. Almost all of these 
companies also provide this benefit for non-supervisors, but in 20 percent of the larger com- 
panies and 26 percent of the smaller companies supervisors receive larger monetary cover- 
age than non-supervisors. 


Hospitalization 





Ninety-four percent of larger companies and 90 percent of smaller companies provide 
hospitalization benefits to both supervisors and non-supervisors, according to the reports 
from Panel members. 
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Sickness and Accident Benefits 





Sickness and accident benefits are provided both supervisors and non-supervisors in 
82 percent of larger companies and 77 percent of smaller companies, Panel members report. 
In almost every case the benefits provided the two groups are identical. 


Medical Payment Benefits 





Both supervisors and non-supervisors receive medical payment benefits in 59 percent 
of larger companies and 45 percent of smaller companies. 


Surgical Benefits 





This is another of the ‘‘equality of benefits’’ areas in which almost the same number of 
companies provide the same benefits for both classes of employees involved in this survey. 
Ninety-four percent of larger companies and 84 percent of smaller companies report giving 
these benefits. 


Pensions 

In a few companies supervisors are covered by pension plans while rank-and-file work- 
ers are not. The figures show 82 percent of larger companies have pensions for foremen 
as against 79 percent which have pensions for non-supervisors. In smaller companies, 61 
percent have pensions for foremen while 55 percent have pensions for non-supervisors. 


Profit- Sharing 





A profit-sharing plan is in effect in 14 percent of the larger companies for first-line 
supervisors and in 8 percent of them for non-supervisors. Executives from smaller com- 
panies participating in the survey, report that profit-sharing for first-line supervisors is 
in effect in 23 percent of their companies and in 16 percent for non-supervisors. 


How a profit-sharing plan is used in one larger eastern company to combat the problem 
of a narrowing gap between supervisors and non-supervisors regarding benefits is explained 
by the company’s secretary: 


While benefits increase for unionized non-supervisory employees for the most 
part our benefits to first-line supervisors remain the same. This poses somewhat 
of a problem as the gap between the two groups in certain areas closes and the 
responsibility and rewards given first-line supervisors remain almost the same. 
To combat the above we are preparing a profit-sharing plan which we expect to do 
the job of giving our first-line supervisors the feeling of really being part of 
management. 


Bonus Plan 


Bonus plans are in effect in 32 percent of the larger companies for first-line supervisors 


and in 21 percent of them for non-supervisory employees. In the smaller companies, there 
are bonus plans for first-line supervisors in 48 percent and for non-supervisors in 35 per- 


cent. How a bonus plan for supervisors works is explained by the Director of Labor Relations 


for a larger eastern company, who says: 


All plant supervisors are eligible to receive a year-end bonus dependent upon 
plant operating efficiency and earnings over and above a predetermined yearly 
standard. Supervisors fall within three specific groups which are dependent upon 
their position and responsibilities within the plant organization. A minimum and 
maximum bonus payment is set for each group and payments are disbursed based 
on each employee’s contribution to the overall plant record. 
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Stock-Purchase Plan 





First-line supervisors enjoy a slight advantage regarding stock-purchase plans, which 
are in effect in 18 percent of larger companies and 6 percent of smaller companies. Non- 
supervisors are also eligible to participate in all but a few of these plans. 


Parking Facilities 





First-line supervisors are afforded parking facilities in a few more companies, both 
larger and smaller, than are non-supervisory employees. In addition, first-line supervisors 
sometimes have an advantage of a reserved parking place while general parking is provided 
for non-supervisors. The figures show 72 percent of larger companies and 74 percent of 
smaller companies provide parking facilities for foremen, while rank-and-file employees 
have parking facilities in 63 percent of larger companies and 68 percent of smaller companies. 


Discounts on Company Products 





In every larger company where discounts are given on company products, Panel members 
report that discounts are available both to first-line supervisors and to non-supervisory 
employees. First-line supervisors maintain a slight advantage in the smaller companies, 
although the same situation generally exists. Discounts are given in 58 percent of larger 
companies; 52 percent of smaller companies. 


Company-Paid Home-Study or Night-School Courses 





First-line supervisors are provided with company-paid study courses in about 40 percent 
of all companies. Some companies, both larger and smaller, condition their pay for such 
courses by refunding an employee’s tuition upon his successful completion of the course. 
Other companies pay one-half or some part of the employee’s tuition fee. Non-supervisory 
employees enjoy almost the same advantages as foremen. 


Recreation Facilities 





A special clubhouse or some form of recreation facilities is maintained for first-line 
supervisors in only 18 percent of the larger companies and in 9 percent of the smaller. How 
these facilities are utilized and some of the benefits flowing from them are explained in the 
following comments: 


We have a Supervisors Association composed of all people in a supervisory status 
from the first-line supervisors up through the president. It is managed exclusively 
by the first line boys. Top group attends and is interested but does not control. The 
purpose is to promote good fellowship and understanding among all supervisors and 
to provide a means for educational and recreational activities. A meeting is held once 
each month and the company contributes one dollar a man a month. Meetings are 
generally equally divided between educational and social or recreational affairs. 
Company often helps in educational affairs but does not dominate. Social affairs con- 
sist of some of the following: dances, such as an annual Christmas dance, summer 
golf tournament and stag, attendance at a major college football game, etc. This 
association has helped immensely in welding the supervisory force into a cooperative 
team.--Personnel Director, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

We also have foremen’s dinners twice a month with speakers and movies--one film 
on supervision and one on hunting, fishing, etc.--Gerritt M. Bates, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Chefford Master Mfg. Co., Fairfield, Ill. 

xe x xf 

We have a Management Club which consists of a monthly dinner meeting and 
usually a talk by an expert in a field of management. The company picks up the check 
for the dinners.--R. W. Lewis, Industrial Relations Manager, Hiller Helicopters, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Dues in Civic and Professional Groups 





Supervisors have dues paid for them in civic and professional groups in 66 percent of 
the larger companies and in 52 percent of the smaller, according to Panel members 
participating in this survey. Many of the executives report, however, that their companies 
limit these benefits. Some of the members gave answers like, ‘‘In some instances,’’ ‘‘for 
special groups,’’ ‘‘when the company thinks it will benefit them,’’ ‘‘professional groups only,’’ 
‘fin those groups designated by the company.’’ 


Other Fringe Benefits Given First-Line Supervisors 
That Are Not Given Non-Supervisory Employees 








Approximately one out of every four Panel members from both larger and smaller 
companies participating in this survey reports some additional fringe benefits given to first- 
line supervisors that are not made available to non-supervisory employees. None of these 
additional benefits is in practice in any appreciable number of companies. The following list 
of additional fringe benefits for supervisors is in effect in one or more companies, without 
any attempt at listing them in accordance with their frequency of practice: 


Use of company car for personal trips. 
Attendance at dinner meetings. 

Free lunch. 

Freedom of entrance and exit. 

No penalty for lateness. 

Use of company equipment at cost. 
Expense-paid trips to conference. 
Private dining room. 

Moving furniture. 

Weekly news letter for management. 
Participation in executive incentives. 
Company- owned housing. 

Severance pay. 

Jury pay. 


Added Fringe Benefits Given Non-Supervisors 





Only a limited number of fringe benefits are given to non-supervisory employees that 
are not available for first-line supervisors, according to Panel members in this survey. 
Suggestion programs are mentioned most frequently as a fringe benefit for non-supervisors 
not available to supervisors. Others mentioned by one or more Panel members are paid 
lunches on overtime, call-in pay, an incentive plan, free uniforms, cost-of-living increases, 
and personal loans. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVERTIME AND PREMIUM PAY 


Paying supervisors for extra or inconvenient work hours is a problem that has been 
tackled many different ways. Company practices in this area are so varied as to make any 
tabulation difficult to interpret. Some companies have an understanding with supervisors that 
their salaries include allowance for a certain amount of extra work without extra compensa- 
tion. Some companies have a flexible premium which is paid to maintain supervisors’ salaries 
at a fixed percentage over those they supervise; thus if the rank-and-file works overtime the 
supervisor automatically gets a boost in salary. Some companies pay a year-end bonus to 
supervisors which is designed to bring their annual earnings into line with the extra work they 
have had to do during the year. Some companies solve the problem by giving first-line 
supervisors the same shift, holiday, week-end, and overtime premium arrangements that 
have been given the rank-and-file. And some companies have no stated policy on the matter 
simply because it has never been a problem with them. 
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Thus when the tabulation shows that a little over half of the larger companies give 
overtime pay to supervisors, this does not mean that the remainder make foremen work 
overtime without extra compensation. The compensation may be given in another way. 


The following table shows the extent of overtime payments and overtime rate as 
reported by Panel members: 





Overtime Pay Practices for First-Line Supervisors 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
Foremen paid for regularly-scheduled overtime . . 53 percent 39 percent 
Foremen paid for occasional, nonscheduled 
ere S88 IS PT APES BY 78 SIAN 20 percent 29 percent 
Where overtime is paid to supervisors, the rate 
is: 
wera GR ok eS 31 percent 33 percent 
Ge as ee eM YE ee PA 39 percent 34 percent 
Graduated and other (see below)......... 30 percent 33 percent 





Special Premium Pay Arrangements for First-Line Supervisors 





Following are graduated schedules and other types of premium pay practices as reported 
by various Panel members: 


Extended workweek premiums are established to cover the amount earned by non- 
supervisory people when supervisor works with them so as to maintain appropriate 
differentials at all times. For instance, if a supervisor works Saturday supervising 
his group, he would receive a ‘‘B’’ premium or $21.00. This amounts to the equiva- 
lent of time and one-half. An ‘‘A’’ premium or $28.00 would be paid for Sunday, etc. 
--L. H. Fisher, Director of Industrial Relations, Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 

St. Paul, Minn. 
* * x 

Thirty percent additional paid for regularly scheduled 48-hour week and pro- 
portional percentage for regularly scheduled hours over 40.--Personnel Director, 
larger mid-western company. 

* * * 

Regularly scheduled overtime: Supervisors receiving less than $1,100 per month 
receive time and one-half for first $435 of salary, straight time for remainder.-- 
Personnel Director, larger West Coast company. 

x x * 

Supervisors on regularly-scheduled overtime receive an allowance which is 
calculated to preserve differential between them and rank and file. They receive 
it whether they work the time or not. This also applies to shift work and week-end 
work.--Matthew M. Gouger, Director of Personnel Relations, General Aniline & Film 
Corp., New York. 

aK XS x 


On regularly-scheduled, the overtime premium is graduated as follows: 


Base Salary of Supervisor Overtime Premium 





Up to $525.99 Time and one-half 
$526.00 to $599.99 Time and one-quarter 
$600.00 to $660.00 Straight time 

$660.01 and up No overtime 


--Director of Industrial Relations, larger midwestern company. 
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x * % 

We are applying for SSB approval of time and one-half up to $5,000 salary and 
straight time up to $7,500.--Director of Industrial Relations, smaller eastern 
company. 

* * x 

Straight time for overtime is paid supervisors only when entire crew is working. 

--J. S. Gracy, Vice President, Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
* * * 

Our supervisory force is paid overtime pay when supervisors are on a scheduled 
workweek beyond 40 hours. Too, we try and maintain 15 percent differential between 
our supervision and the top five earnings in his working force. Shift premiums,’ in- 
centives and overtime are taken into consideration in the maintenance of this 15 per- 
cent formula.--C. W. Hite, Director, Plant Industrial Relations, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York. 

3 3K * 

The biggest and most troublesome grievance of supervisors is the inequity and 
lack of consideration in treatment of overtime compensation. Eight years ago this 
Company recognized the seriousness of the situation where 50 percent or more of 
our supervisor’s subordinates were taking home considerably more than the super- 
visor. Discussions were held with supervisors and they agreed to the need of their 
being on the job one-half hour prior to starting time and one-half hour after closing 
time for planning work, manpower, material and machine requirements, also for 
review at end of day, departmental production and efficiency accomplishments and 
preparation of reports. Such activities they considered part of the normal job 
responsibility which is included in their position description and evaluation. Policy 
was then established that whenever an entire department or segment thereof was 
placed upon an extended work day or week that all exempt supervisory personnel 
earning less than $109 per week would be compensated for all hours worked in a day 
beyond 9 or 45 in a week at straight time. Any overtime other than above must first 
be approved by the Branch Manager or Assistant Branch Manager, this latter policy 
to avoid supervisors creating overtime.--Industrial Relations Manager, larger 
eastern company. 


Other Premium Pay Practices 





According to the reports from Panel members, first-line supervisors receive extra 
holida pay in about one-fourth of the larger companies and one-third of the smaller com- 
panies. eek-end premiums are paid to supervisors in only a little over ten percent of the 
larger companies and less than 10 percent of the smaller companies. Supervisors are paid 
shift premiums in a little less than 30 percent of the larger companies and 20 percent of the 
smaller companies. , 








FRINGE BENEFITS FOR MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 


In general, middle management gets the same treatment as first-line supervisors on 
fringes, reports from Panel members show. Three-fourths of the executives from both 
larger and smaller companies say that middle management has equal fringe benefits, al- 
though a few do point out that pensions and insurance, being based on salary levels, are 
somewhat higher for middle supervision, when the same formula is used. 


About 20 percent of the Panel members state that fringes are somewhat better for middle 
management. The differences, however, between middle management and first-line super- 
visors are fairly modest, as the Panel members describe them. The principal difference is 
that middle management officials can eat in the executive dining room. Others list better 
parking facilities, privilege of smoking throughout the day, lack of rautine schedule, social 
aspects of the position, etc. as advantages enjoyed by middle management but denied first- 
line foremen. Only a relatively few companies claim any substantial difference in the way 
of better bonus plans, stock purchase plans, or sick leave. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS FOR MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 





Five percent of the companies report that first-line supervisors enjoy better fringe 
benefits than middle management. They cite advantages of overtime pay, incentive bonuses, 
overtime bonuses, company houses. One company reports that foremen are eligible for 


more group life insurance and have an additional week of vacation each year, as compared 
with middle management. 


THE FORUM ROUND- TABLE 


1. Should Supervisors’ Benefits Exceed Those of Rank-and-file? 





A company should give greater fringe benefits to supervisors than to non-supervisors, 
in the opinion of 67 percent of the Panel members from larger companies and 61 percent 
from smaller companies. Among this group more than a third in both larger and smaller 
companies say larger benefits should be given supervisors as an incentive for employee 


advancement. A second important reason is that larger benefits bring supervisors closer 
to management. 


Other reasons given are that better benefits build morale and that they are extra com- 
pensation for extra work or make up for other losses. The following comments explain why 


these Panel members believe better fringe benefits for supervisors are advantageous for the 
company: 


Incentive for Employee Advancement 





High income tax rates keep executive salary levels low, thus ‘‘flattening the 
curve’’ as wage rates and lower salary levels rise. Other perquisites of the super- 
visory and lower executive groups must be employed to regain incentive for the 
forgotten middle man who receives neither the bonus rate of his superiors nor the 
higher wage rate of his subordinates.--C. H. Bosken, Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations, Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * x 

A strong contented group of first-line supervision is the backbone of any company 
--supervisors do not have mandatory bargaining rights and their thoughts of security 
must be preserved in some manner. If they are no better off (even fringe-wise) than 
the workers there is little incentive for accepting the additional responsibility. 

Our company constantly strives to keep our Supervisory Group (which we 
officially term ‘‘The Management Group’’) well informed and ahead of the parade 
benefit-wise. Whether these benefits be fringe or actual salary adjustments, we 
divorce them from the hourly rated groups even as to timing. When our union- 
organized plants obtain an increase or adjustment, a greater advantage has already 
been granted the Management Group or will be at the next six-month period. All 
merit and general increases for the Management Group are a matter of semi-annual 
review. Therefore, at no time is a Management Group increase associated with 


organizational increases.--H. R. Templeton, Personnel Manager, Central Commercial 
Co., Chicago. 


* * * 
We believe that there should always be minor distinctions between organizational 
levels to encourage movement upward. However, these distinctions should not be 


great enough to warrant the criticism of favoritism.--Jack C. Staehle, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Aldens, Inc., Chicago. 


Greater Loyalty to Management 





The non-wage benefits tend to make managers feel they ‘‘belong.’’ Fringes, like 
managers’ responsibilities, extend beyond the confines of the office or plant and 
every-day duties. Well planned and administered fringe benefits help provide a sound 
basis of personal security and are a stimulus to improvement. The company gains 
as the managers grow--in business and community.--James R. Riley, President, 
Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

x x * 


* 
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TH 


Supervisors are of more importance to the company, we have more invested in 
them and expect more from them. We want them part of management.--J. P. 
Bradford, Personnel Director, Penn Controls, Inc., Goshen, Indiana. 

* x * 

Better fringe benefits are advantageous in order to keep our management group. 
Otherwise, they would feel the union was the only way of improving their position. 
--C. W. Hite, Director, Plant Industrial Relations, Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 


Enhances Prestige of Supervisors’ Jobs 





The advantage is primarily in that such fringe benefits tend to build supervisory 
prestige as they represent top management recognition of the supervisor as a part 
of the management team. 

It has been quite obvious to everyone that since the enactment of the Wagner Act 
and subsequent employee organization under union leadership the special privileges 
or fringes which were enjoyed by supervision have also been granted to rank and file 
employees. In addition, for a number of years management has made the error of 
bridging the foreman and dealing directly with the employee which has tended to under- 
mine the prestige of the supervisor. It is now realized that this has done considerable 
damage to the morale of supervisory personnel as well as to his authority. Training 
in methods of handling personnel became necessary but again that has not done much 
to build up the morale of supervision. po 

The supervisor today wants, first of all, recognition by his superiors and top a 
management and the expression of such recognition in tangible and obvious fringes-- 
monetary and otherwise--which will enhance his prestige and authority in a depart- eee 
ment. He wants to know how to handle personnel problems, and after he knows, he one 
wants to be allowed to handle them. 

It is my belief that today the supervisor receives more recognition from the in- 
dividual than he does from either the union or from management, and I think that this 
accounts for the fact that supervisors are overly anxious to please their employees. 
Such a situation cannot bring about efficient and smooth operation of a department, 
and it points out that management must give equal or more time to the correction of 
its supervisory problems than it does to its union relations --R. Ganzer, Manager, 
Wage and Hour Administration, Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisc. 


As Extra Compensation for Extra Work 





Many times a supervisor is required to go the ‘‘Extra Mile’’ when production 
difficulties are encountered and/or a new job is placed in production. It is difficult 
to reward in financial return in many situations and giving the extra fringe benefits 
helps morale and the willing cooperation from the-supervisors.--Gerritt M. Bates, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Chefford Master Mfg. Co., Inc., Fairfield, I11. 

* * * 

As members of management their ‘‘call to duty’’ is of a different character than 
that of the rank and file. Special recognition is deserved.--Personnel Manager, 
larger midwestern company. 

x * 

We believe that the several increased benefits to supervision compensate for the 
overtime and irregular hours which are not covered by time and one half, as in the 
case of our non-exempt personnel.--A. Vennema, Vice President, Industrial Relations, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston, Texas. 


Fringe Benefits Should Be Equal 





The case for the other side--that there is no advantage to the company in giving greater | 
. : : : : as f; 
benefits to supervisors than to non-supervisors--is presented by one-third of the larger 
company Panel members and by 39 percent from smaller companies. Their arguments are 
largely based upon the position that pay scales should sufficiently reflect the difference in 
responsibility and that there should be no discrimination between employees as far as bene- 
fits are concerned. The following comments reflect these views: 
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Seeing that supervision is basically paid on an adequate basis and that proper 
authority and backing in carrying out responsibility is given, will by far offset any 
fringe items given to employees but not extended to supervision.--H. W. Hiley, 
Acting Industrial Relations Manager, Rayonier, Inc., Hoquiam, Washington. 

aK 2 x 


Our policy has been to try to establish fringe benefits that are adequate for the 
need. In some cases, salary differences create greater benefits for supervision, 
but generally we feel that such programs should be nearly equal.--W. A. Gramley, 
Personnel Director, All-Steel Equipment, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 
* XK x 
We do not believe it is advantageous to give greater benefits to supervisors than 
to regular employees in our business We prefer to offer opportunity and recognition 
to the individuals on the basis of merit and place the benefit differential in the form 
of salary spent.--J. F. Holland, Assistant Vice President and Personnel Officer, 
The Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Los Angeles. 
x xx x 
In my opinion fringe benefits should be about the same. Pay differentials should 
reflect the difference and be the major distinction. Minor points of recognition such 
as allowing time off for personal business are justifiable.--Earl N. Pierce, Personnel 
Director, Caspers Tin Plate Co., Chicago. 


Acceptance of Differentials by Rank and File 





Differentials in fringe benefits between supervisors and non-supervisors are generally 
accepted as fair by rank-and-file employees, according to a substantial majority of Panel 
members participating in this survey. The following comments are illustrative: 


Our employees consider them fair. As a matter of fact, there has been some 
comment from rank and file as to the need to increase fringes for supervision to 
make a promotion worthwhile.-- Director of Industrial Relations, larger eastern 
company. 

* x x 

We have never received any comment where supervisors are granted privileges 
and fringe benefits above those given the rank and file. We feel that they are 
accepted as something to which supervisors are entitled.--John J. Hall, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

* * * 

Apparently no resentment of the few differentials in fringe benefits. It may be 
true that differentials in fringe benefits, as well as pay differentials, become un- 
pleasant to employees only when there is a lack of sincere respect for supervisors.-- 
Industrial Relations Manager, larger midwestern company. 

aK x a 

I do not believe that we should be as concerned with the rank and file’s feeling 
toward differentials in fringe benefits as we are with the supervisors’ feelings as 
to whether they are fair. It has been historical that supervisors have better benefits 
than the men under them. However, in the last several years these benefits have 
been renamed fringe benefits and, to a great extent, been given to the rank and file. 

I therefore feel that in all fairness to supervisors, we should attempt, whenever 
possible, to give supervisors greater benefits than the rank and file. To be specific, 
I believe that the rank and file do accept differentials in fringe benefits as fair.-- 

L. C. Englebaugh, Personnel Manager, National Malleable and Steel Castings Co., 
Melrose Park, III. 


The views of those Panel members who believe that fringe differentials are not accepted 
as fair by the rank and file are represented by the following comments: 


Probably not, since examples of differentials in fringe benefits are cited by unions 
as reasons they should be given to rank-and-file workers.--William T. Erickson, 
Personnel Director, The Toni Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

x * aS 
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In organized plants the consensus of employee opinion is that employees should 
enjoy the same fringe benefits as first-line supervisors except the differential caused 
by salary versus wage methods of compensation. There is a growing tendency to 
attempt to obviate these differentials with guaranteed annual wage demands.--J. Alfred 


Rigby, Jr., Director of Industrial Relations, Hunter Manufacturing Corporation, 
Bristol, Pa. 


x x * 

The rank-and-file, in our opinion, feel that pay differentials between supervisory 
and non-supervisory personnel are sufficient for distinction between the two groups; 
they feel that differentials in fringe benefits are not really fair.--Director of Industrial 
Relations, larger eastern company. 


The view of rank-and-file workers is dependent upon which fringe benefits is involved, 


according to J. A. Pauly, Director of Industrial Relations, Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
who says: 


This depends, I believe, on the type of fringe benefit involved. Some fringe benefits, 
such as paid sick leave and such, are accepted by the rank and file as going with the 
supervisors’ salaried status. However, differentials in other fringe benefits, such as 
pension plans or group insurance, are often used by unions as arguments for attempt- 
ing to obtain these same benefits for the rank and file workers. This has been 
particularly true of pension plans. 


2. Which Benefits Contribute Most to Supervisory Morale? 





Although no single fringe benefit stands out as the greatest morale builder among super- 
visors, seven different benefits are listed by Panel members a substantial number of times. 
These benefits and their frequency of mention are: 


a. Sick Leave benefits -- mentioned by 23 percent of the Panel members from larger 
companies and 16 percent from smaller companies. 


b. Time off for personal business -- mentioned by 15 percent of the executives from 
larger companies and 19 percent from smaller. 


c. Treatment as management -- mentioned by 14 percent from larger companies and 
19 percent from smaller. 


d. Insurance benefits -- mentioned by 14 percent from larger companies and 13 percent 
from smaller. 


e. Vacation benefits -- mentioned by 14 percent from larger companies and 7 percent 
from smaller. 


f. Bonus payments -- mentioned by 13 percent from larger companies and 16 percent 
from smaller. 


g. Pension and retirement benefits -- mentioned by 10 percent from larger companies 
and 4 percent from smaller. 


Sick leave benefits, mentioned more frequently than any other, are mentioned along with 
some other benefit in almost every instance in which Panel members say this is a ‘‘greatest 
morale builder.’’ Time off for personal business, insurance benefits, vacation benefits, and 
pension benefits are also most always linked with some other benefit as an important morale 
builder. Bonus plans are frequently mentioned along with other benefits, also. 


Treatment as management, however, is commented upon heavily as the greatest morale 
builder and almost every Panel member listing this factor considers it alone as the number 
one morale builder in his company. Some of the representative comments follow: 
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We do not subscribe to enlarging the ‘‘tangible’’ fringe benefits for our super- 
visory staff. We believe there is more hope for the future strength of our manage- 
ment staff in extending more of the ‘‘intangible, prestige’’ benefits to this group. 
The list of such benefits is, of course, endless, and many of them, item by item, 
small gestures in themselves. The sum, though, should express their identity with 
upper levels of executive and administrative personnel.--S. T. Tooker, Secretary, 
Personnel Department, The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

XK 3K xs 

Wherever possible we have special parking space for supervision. We make 
available some office space for them. Wherever possible they enter and leave the 
plant at other than the rank and file entrance. Aside from $3,000 instead of $2,000 
life insurance and $30 instead of $26 weekly sickness benefits there are no other 
economic inducements to foremen other than are offered to rank and file. From the 
interest displayed in the non-economic benefits I have concluded that these special 
inducements such as office space and the like are much underrated as methods of 
improving the treatment of supervision. I am definitely not stating that they are 
superior to the economic items but I am stating that they are of considerable im- 
portance and must go with the economic fringes if the desired end is to be obtained.-- 
Director of Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 

x x * 

Fringe benefits which tend to identify supervisors with management seem to 
accomplish more in building morale; however, it is important to consider that fringe 
benefits to be effective must be part of a sound adequate salary structure. There 
appears to be a tendency in industry to attempt to buy employees’ loyalty with fringe 
benefits. I doubt that this is effective.--R. W. Lewis, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Hiller Helicopters, Palo Alto, Calif: 


A variety of fringe benefits is meant to serve as a general builder of morale, according 
to J. F. Holland, Assistant Vice President of the Farmers and Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles, who says: 


We naturally are hopeful that all of. our benefits are morale builders. As men- 
tioned above, supervisors and others receive a full month’s salary as a Christmas 
present. They may be off ill for six months during any one year, and receive full 
salary during this period of time; most of them receive a three weeks’ vacation with 
pay; most of them are covered for between $10,000 and $14,000 in life insurance, the 
bulk of which is paid for by the bank; we have a hospitalization, medical and surgical 
program, and a cafeteria where they receive excellent meals at reduced prices, and 
they do not have to work Saturdays. When they reach retirement age, they may retire 
at half salary at no cost to themselves. Each of these benefits serves a particular 
purpose and so it is difficult to say which one does more than another. 


Although in a small minority,’another group of Panel members feels that fringe benefits 
as such are not important as morale builders. They feel that other factors mean more to 
supervisors, as the following comments indicate: 


We believe that fringe benefits are only remotely related to morale. They are only 
minor parts of the environment. Supervisors’ morale is dependent on the leadership 
ability of the middle management group. It might be said that the equitable distribution 
of fringe benefits and the impartial administration of personnel policies have a bene- 
ficial effect on morale at all levels.--Jack C. Staehle, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Aldens, Inc., Chicago. 

x * * 

A fair and equitable rate of pay which I realize is not a fringe benefit but I do con- 
sider this the greatest item in the maintenance of good morale. It is my opinion that 
the supervisors in the so-called first line feel that fringe benefits generally should be 
kept at least equal for themselves with the rank-and-file and I do not believe any 
particular fringes are greater as morale builders than the others.--George Prouty, 


Industrial Relations Manager, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis. 
* x * 
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We have never looked upon our fringe benefits as morale builders among 
supervisors. To us the greater morale builders are found in establishing the 
dignity of the supervisor by making him responsible for his department, by 
giving him the authority to control his operation, by making him a member of 
the management team in every was possible, and by consulting and advising 
him on changes or new developments affecting his department or the plant in 
general.--W. A. Gramley, Personnel Director, All-Steel Equipment, Inc., 
Aurora, Illinois. 


PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 


Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 
Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 
Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 
Supervisory Merit-Ratings, September, 1952 


Communications to Employees, November, 1952 
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